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THE NEGATION 
OF VICTORY 


HE prospect of a speedy collapse of Germany through invasion 
from the West appears remoter than many thought it was 


a month ago. The general 


opinion is that it will not come 


before the spring; at the same time there are notable second 
thoughts about the length of the Japanese war to follow. A vivid 


American report of the destruc- 
tion, by the Americans of their 


More support 
for N.P.C. 
petition 


GIR Hugh Roberton (conductor of 

the famoug Glasgow Orpheus 
Choir), Lady Mabel Smith, Prof. 
W. G. Gruffydd, MP, Mr. Patrick 
Braybrooke (author and journalist) 
and Dr. Ranyard West. (authcr of 
“Conscience and Society”) are among 
the prominent persons who have been 
added to the list of sponsors of the 
National Petition for a Constructive 
Peace which is being promoted by the 
National Peace Council and its asso- 
ciated organizations. 

The campaign is being taken up 
vigorously by local groups and in- 
dividuals in all parts of the country, 
and a steady demand for Petition 
forms is reaching the NPC. Joint 
Petition Committees are in process of 
establishment in provincial centres. 

There is now available a general 
explanatory leaflet for use with the 
Petition, entitled “Enduring Peace or 
Third World War,” which ig obtain- 
_ able from the National Peace Council, 

144 Southampton Row, London, 
W.C.1, at 5d. ver dozen, 3s. per 100 
copies, post free. 


KEEPING UP TO DATE 


“WANY armies in 1939 prepared 
4VE for the war of 1914; I fear our 
pacifists are preparing in 1944 for the 
peace. of 1919’—so says a brilliant 


French writer, M. André Gros. 

It is to be taken to heart. Are pacifists truly 
alive to the colossal changes of the last 25 
years? 

Peace 


News is the medium for educating 
ourselves, 2s well as other people, into the 
necessity and means of peace. When the 
shooting war is ended there will he a brief 
period when men’s minds will be susceptible to 
new thoughts. To be prepared to take advan- 
tage of this period: to have a message of hope 
for a weary world—this is our aim. You can 
help us achieve it. ay. 
Contributions since Sep. 29: £18 18s. 1d. 
Total to date: £5,495 16s. 10d. 
THE EDITOR 
Please make cheques, etc., payable to Peace 


News, Ltd., and address them to the Account- 
ant, Peace News, 2 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


own air-fields at Kweilin, in face 
of the Japanese advance, ends: 
“But now in this place and hour 
of defeat we know that this cam- 
paign has tacked six months on 
to the US war against Japan.” 

This correspondent reports, too, “a 
fifth column of diabolical propor- 
tions”; another that “the Japanese 
victory will rock Chiang-Kai Shek’s 
régime to its foundations.” Maybe; 
but the régime has been roeking a 
long while already. Perhaps its very 
ramshackleness contributes to its 
endurance. 


Warsaw a sign 


‘THE defeat of the Poles in Warsaw 

after 63 days of savage and heroie 
fighting is the most tragical and sor- 
did happening of this tragical and 
sordid war. Though.they never do, 
men ought to read “the signs of the 
times.” The lamentable fate of the 
nation in whose defence Britain em- 
barked upon this war is a judgment 
on the war itself, revealing it in its 
true nature as a monstrous birth of 
history: the plunge of a civilization 
into a moral chaos from which it is 
doubtful whether it can ever emerge. 


How far the nations must go now. 


before they find solid sround on which 
a civilization can be rebuilt, who dares 
conjecture? Certainly, they will have 
| to go much farther and deeper than 
any of their present leaders conceive. 

The Germans have announced that 
the defeated resisters of Warsaw will 
be treated as prisoners of war; the 
Russo-Polish Council of Liberation 
denounces them as traitors, and 
threatens them with imprisonment 
and death. Irony, here, touches per- 
fection. 


Endless war ? 


A SENSE, akin to despair, of the 
+™ downright incommensurability of 
this war with all former disasters 
begins to undermine the brief confi- 
dence of the summer. Can it really 
end at all? Mr.: Eden, speaking with 
full knowledge, assures us that the 
Nazis are preparing with German 
thoroughness for underground war- 
fare without end. 

Hvyen in the case of France, which 
was miraculously preserved from ex- 


INSIDE FRANCE TODAY : 


RANCE, still suffering from 
the diseases of defeat, is 
already faced with the 

dangers of a vicarious triumph. 
It is a rare combination, and one 
may doubt which will try her 
the more severely. Perhaps we 
shall have a clearer idea of the 
complex situation inside France 
if political correspondents are 
permitted to move freely inside 
the country. Already, how- 
ever, the outlines of what Mr. 
Mallory Browne in The Ob- 
server calls “a particularly 
stormy and perhaps explosive 
period” are discernible. 

It is a commonplace that in Europe 
domestic policies are dependent on 
foreign policy. In France, today, 
however, it is truer to say that 
foreign policy will be shaped by the 
success of the Provisional Government 
in achieving some internal stability. 

Already the 1941-4 division between 
Pétainism. and Résistance is dis- 
appearing. The particular “treason” 
of Vichy ceases to prosper, para- 
doxically, as there are none to pro- 
test that it was merely an error of 
political judgment, with some claim 
to legitimacy. “We are all Gaullists 
now,” the ordinary Frenchman might 
say. For as the ex-Ambassador, Wm. 
C. Bullitt, puts it: “By convincing 
himself that he had always been ‘a 
de Gaullist, the individual Frenchman 


Observer’s 
Commentary 


treme physical devastation, the appre- 
hension grows that civil war may be 
the only issue from the inward con- 
flict between the revolutionary Resist- 
ance and the Provisional Government. 
Holland is threatened by such destruc- 
tion of its physical resources, by the 
flooding of its fertile earth with sea- 
water, that will deal its economy a 
mortal blow. In the Balkans every- 
thing points to a new struggle for 
power between the Allies themselves. 

Peace-making in 1919 was child’s 
play to what confronts the statesmen 
now; in retrospect the inter-war 
period appears as Elysium compared 
to what will follow this war. 


Absence of principles 


qt is easy to say that German nihil- 

ism has broken down the barriers 
to chaos. But it is evident, to a 
steadier vision, that German nihilism 
is the dynamie focus of a nihilism 
that is universal. In the Allies it 
takes the less obviously shocking form 
of negation. 

We have no other reply to the 
nihilism of Germany than the nega- 
tivity of “unconditional surrender,” 
because in the last resort we have no 
principle on which we take our stand. 
“Unconditional surrender” is now 
revealed as the cover for a moral 
vacuum by the opportunism of the 
“armistiges” eoncluded or being 
arranged with Italy, Rumania, Bul- 
garia and Finland. 

The reason given repeatedly by 
Churchill and Eden for this negation 
—that it is in order that there shall 
be no principles to which Germany 
can appeal as of right—surrenders 
the: fort to moral nihilism. Unless 
there are principles to which a de- 
feated Germany can appeal, as of 
right, Nazism is justified. It is only 
the active expression of a moral void 
common to us all. . 


“Nasty surprise” coming 


HE domestic aspect of this condi- 

tion is forcefully described by a 

medical correspondent in The New 
. (CONTINUED ON BACK PAGE) 


Rule of law 
or rule by 
Big Five? 


FINHE proposals agreed at Dum- 

barton Oaks are now public. The 
erucial question of voting power on 
the Security Council (which consists 
of the Big Five and a smaller Six 
elected by the General Assembly) is 


deliberately postponed. Until it is 
decided no one knows whether mem- 
bers of the Big Five will, or will not 
be, “above the law.” 

If they are, it is plain that the 
small nations will gain no advantage 
whatever from belonging to the new 
organization, but will only weaken 
their own moral position by having 
consented in advance to such an ex- 
elusion of the Big Five from the juris- 
diction of the Seeurity Council. 

Even in the document as it exists, 
|“regional arrangements” are proposed 
for the nse of military force; and it is 
also proposed that “the Security 
Council should encourage the settle- 
ment of local disputes through such 
regional arrangements or by such 
regional agencies.” That seems tanta- 
mount to giving the Big Five (in 
reality the Big Three) decisive power 
within their own “spheres of influ- 
ence.” 


RUSSIA’S CONDITION 


As they stand, therefore, the pro- 
posals are essentially ambiguous. The 
ambiguity is due to a fundamental 
cleavage between the attitude of 
Russia and that of the Western Allies. 
Russia will become a member of the 
organization only on condition that its 
own actions in the sphere of influence 
it is busily creating in Eastern and 
South-Eastern Europe shall not be 
liable to challenge. 

Russian policy has to be understood 
as a whole: for unlike that of the 
other Allies it is a whole. The aptest 
commentary on the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals is the news of the formation 
lof a Free Macedonia with the ap- 
| proval of the Soviet Army Command 
| (under which the Bulgarian army 
now is). 

“This includes territories previously belong- 
ing to Greece, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. The 
proposal of the Commander—Gen. Apostiovsky 
—is to form Macedonia in an independent 
State and have it included in Tito’s new 
Federal State. The Bulgars and Yugoslavs 
would gain by this and the Greeks would be 
the losers, and as sean from here that would. 
still further weaken the British position in the 
Eastern Mediterranean.” (Evening Standard 
Military Correspondent, from Zurich, Oct. 9.) 


Objectively, the new arrangement 
may be better than the old one. For 
Greece to hope to exclude Bulgaria 
from access to the Mediterranean is 
folly. But one more stone in the 
impressive Balkan extension of the 


USSR is dropped on Britain’s toes. 


THREATS TO DEMOCRACY — 


FROM LEFT AND RIGHT - 


was able to escape from his scourging 
conscience.” (Life, Aug. 14.) 

There is a consensus of opinion 
among well-informed obstrvers that 
the “mythe gaulliste”’ is one of the 
three decisive factors in the tran- 
sitional period on which France is 
now launched. The other two are the 
changed relations between town and 
country; and the policy of the Com- 
munist Party. 


Peasants’ money reserves 


From the sharp fall in agricultural 
prices in 1932-3 the French peasant 
has nurtured a sense _of grievance, 
which the ephemeral Popular Front 
(predominantly “landless” in. its 
appeal) accentuated. But the “for- 
gotten” speasants have done remark- 
ably well in the occupation period. 
For various reasons they escaped the 
rigours of deportation, rising prices, 
and impoverishment. On the. con- 
trary they have built up immenge re- 
serves in banknotes, so that today 
their chief preoccupation is the 
future of their savings. (There was 
a vague patriotic merit as well as a 


precise economic advantage,'in sélling | 


produce on the black markets.) 
But in the towns, where the full 


weight of occupation was felt, there. 


has, by general agreement, been a 
sharp move to the political Left. The 
result is, says an authoritative sur- 
vey in La France Libre (Sep. 15) 


‘Labarthe, 


“the conservatism of the peasants 
may be most acute at the very 
moment when the urban masses are 
most susceptible to the appeals of 
radicalism.” 


The impoverishment of the middle- 
classes, even more than that of the 
Masses, gives another explosive 
charge to the situation. Their small 
industries and commercial concerns 
closed by the Germans, or their static 
salaries and incomes left behind by 
rocketing prices, traditional demo- 
cratic-republican sympathies have 
been sorely tried. The writer in La 
France Libre, presumably M. André 
comments: “The discom- 
fiture of the middle classes, which 
was one of the deepest causes of 
national-socialism, and which des- 
troyed everywhere the social basis of 
a liberal regime, looms on the 
horizon,” 

Only jn the small towns, hardened 
by their suffering, yet realising a 
sense of community under the Ger- 
mans, is France substantially un- 
changed. 


From resistance to politics 


The “mythe gaulliste” in its purest 
form must dissolve as the external 
enemy retreats. What remains is its 
political| transcription, looking © to 
de Gaulle, not solely as a military 
saviour, but also (as the journals of 
the leading resistance papers have re- 


\ 


iterated) as a political leader. 

Défense de la France hag pleaded 
for a Gaullist, party. Such an amor- 
phous group must be disastrous, for 
it would precipitate a direct struggle 
with the Communists. Fortunately, 
it is unlikely to cohere. Already the 
main Résistance movements are show- 
ing political colours: “Liberation” 
tends to socialism, “Combat? to 
moderate-republicanism. What is 
likely is that the personnel of these 
movements May act as an élite and— 
in the current jargon—“purge” from 
within ‘the older parties.. It is 
notable that only three of\the twenty 
or so political parties of 1939 have 
been re-formed, 

The diminished prestige of the old 
parliamentarians is reflected in their 
representation in the enlarged Con- 
sultative Assembly: 60 out of 246 
seats. And the unwillingness of the 
Résistance Council, in theory now: re- 
dundant, to disband is now evident. 
One suspects that it is not merely the 
“men of Algiers’ whose purposes 
they distrust. 

There remain two parties of ex- 
ceptional interest. First, the so-called 
Christian Democrats, the party of 
Bidault, with a disproportionate re- 
presentation in the Provisional 
Cabinet. The highest common factor 
of this group is difficult to appraise, 
for it contains, along with moderate-. 
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Which way out ? 


FTER putting forward some very 

_mild suggestions for the closer 
political and economic association of 
the Western Europe democracies, a 
writer says: 

“Such suggestions may sound revolutionary, 
but the Lancaster bomber and the assault 
craft and the duck and the doodle re all 
revolutionary. The environment of peaceful 
living in Europe hag changed drastically in the 
last 20 years, and unless the nations are pre- 
pared to alter their habits as drastically, they 
will go the way of all those who have failed 
to adapt themselves to their environment— 
they will not survive.” (Economist, Oct. 8.) 


It is not a new thought. Indeed. in 
a small circle, it is a commonplace. 
Mr. Wells has been hammering it 
home for the last ten years: and it 
may fairly be said, that this percep- 
tion was decisive in Dick Sheppard’s 
mind when he made the appeal “to 
renounce war.” 

The techniques of modern indus- 
trialism and the social organization 
which they engender, if turned to the 
purpose of mutual destruction, are 
fatal to humanity. The proposition 
seems self-evident. But how will it 
work out in history? 

One of the major themes of Arnold 
Toynbee’s “Study of History” is the 
collapse of civilizations through 
militarism, The brilliant civilization 
of the Greek city-states collapsed by 
reason of their incapacity to achieve 
any practical measure of federation. 
Eventually peace had to be imposed 
on the Western world by the 
triumphant imperialism of Rome,’ 

The ancient picture is fairly clear. 
The bright Mediterranean world was 
detached, by an absolute barrier of 
space and ignorance, from other co- 
eval civilizations in China, in 
Central and Southern America. Today 
the whole world is one, in some sense 
or other. The techniques of indus- 
trialism are common to the whole 
world. But to speak of a common 
civilization would be wide of the truth. 

In the Big Five at least three dis- 
tinguishable civilizations are repre- 
sented: the British-American, the 
Russian and the Chinese. And some 
might wonder whether the French 
could be truthfully included in the 
British-American. Where, in this in- 
choate world, do the “nations” stand? 

It would seem that in this world the 
nations themselves are already obso- 
lete, though they know it not. The 
big groups that are _discernibly 
emerging; the American Hemisphere, 
the British Commonwealth, the Union 
of Soviet Republics—are al! quite 
differently constituted:, but they all 
involve the more or leSs open super- 
session of the independent nation. The 
pathos of the situation is that Europe, 
the mother of them all, has no status 
among them. The German-organized 
Etrope has been defeated. Now 
Europe herself becomes a corpus vile. 
\ If there is a Western European Feder- 
ation, it will be a federation by con- 
sent. The Eastern Euronean Feder- 
ation. which is more certain, will be 
a federation by force majeure. Can 
two such groups confront one another 
for long without war? How will it 
be avoided? 

How: will the Russian veto on a 
pan-European federation appear in 
men’s eyes a century or even a gener- 
ation hence? Will it appear one of 
the major crimes of history, or as the 
preliminary to a great and successful 
effort to impose order on a large part 
of an anarchic world? Will the fact 
that in 50 years the Russian federa- 
tion will be so powerful that not all 
the combined forces of the rest of the 
world will have a dog’s chance against 
her be decisive in making the revo- 
lutionary change to world-peace? Or 
will the British-American conception 
of the federal idea—by consent— 
prove to be the rock of salvation? 

Salvation there will have to be 
somehow. The modern world simply 
cannot go on fighting. Yet nothing 
has yet emerzed in the nature of men 
or nations which will prevent them 
from goine on fighting—apparently 
till doomsday. 

But what will doomsday be? A 
world-empire, imposed by force of 
arms. like the Roman Empire, or a 
world-federation achieved by consent? 
It must surely be one oy the other. 


- Are we heading for a 
robot society ? 


ANY of the contributors 
to the constant dis- 
cussion of Industrialism 

in Peace News obviously vis- 
ualise a future in which a con- 
tinually increasing proportion of 
the population will find them- 
selves mere robots performing 
monotonous non-creative work 
in servitude to the conveyor- 
belt. The evidence available 
does not support this expecta- 
tion. 


Colin Clark, in “Conditions of Eco- 
nomic Progress,” has demonstrated 
that the percentage of the working 
population engaged in the manufac- 
turing, mining, and building indus- 
tries in every country rises to a maxi- 
mum and then begins falling, as in- 
dustry declines relatively to the group 
of occupations comprising commerce, 
transport, distribution, and services. 
In Great Britain and France this peak 
was reached as far back as the Census 
of 1901, in USA and Japan at the 
1920 Census, and in Germany in the 
Census of 1925. (These statements 
refer to peace-time conditions only. 
Obviously war-production increases 
the proportion of factory-workers). 


STILL A “NATION OF 
SHOPKEEPERS” 


The 1931 Census showed that 
almost one half of the occupied British 
population was engaged in the pro- 
fessions, commerce, transport, distri- 
bution and services, while only one 
third was in manufactures, and of 
this third about 7 per cent. were 
managerial and non-manual staff, and 
a further unknown proportion were 
skilled workers. In the United States, 
where mass-production methods have 
been carried furthest, in 1930 only 
16 per cent. of the occupied popula- 
tion (and when we take into account 
the large group of housewives, this 
means less than 10 per cent. of’ the 
| total population) were included in the 
j categories of unskilled manufactur- 
ing and building labourers and semi- 
| skilled manufacturing workers. 


It becomes apparent that we are 
still ana increasingly “a nation of 
shopkeepers” rather than a nation of 
machine-minders, and that the very 
process of mechanization with which 
the cwitics of industrialism are con- 
cerned is of necessity replacing the 
unskilled workman in repetitivé pro- 
cesses. On the other hand. as the 
machine becomes more complex, the 


number of, technicians increases, and 
their work becomes more skilled. 


DANGEROUS INDIRECT 
CONSEQUENCES 


If mechanization is to be held 
responsible for the world’s ills, these 
must be attributed to its indirect 
rather than its direct consequences. 

It still remains true that our 
standard of living, our mode of life, 
and our whole background have been 
determined by the developments of 
industrial technique in the past cen- 
tury; that it is the machine which 
gives to 1944 warfare its peculiar 
destructiveness; that it is the speed 
and artificiality of twentieh-century 
life which give to our thinking its 
superficiality, and to our character its 
neurotic trend. More dangerous than 
mass-produced crockery or woollen 
goods, which may sometimes be of 
superior quality, and even of superior 
aesthetic appeal to the hand-made 
product, is the mass-thinking and 
mass-emotion made possible by the 
combination of newspaper, cinema, 
and radio, threatening the very root 
of democracy in the individuality of 
the common man. 

Evidently some PPU members still 
cling to the Victorian Marxist belief 
that industrial capitalism means in- 
evitably increasing economic Misery 
and degradation for the workers. 
History has emphatically contradicted 
both this and the allied prophecy that 
the middle classes would disappear 
into an ever-increasing proletariat— 
hence the present bewilderment and 
ineffectiveness of much of the revolu- 
tionary Left-wing. 


THE PLACE. OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Other pacifists believe that man’s 
increasing separation from the soil is 
an’ evil, and that in the last analysis 
healthy social life in this country can 
result only from the readjustment of 
the balance between industry and 
agriculture to give more weight to 
agriculture. It is important to realize 
that if agricultural work is directly to 
employ a, much larger proportion of 
the population than at present, it must 
become much more primitive (ie., 
much more inefficient) in its methods. 

Although Australia and New Zea- 
land are popularly regarded as pre- 
dominantly agricultural countries, ip 
fact only about a quarter of their 
working population is engaged in 
agricultural production. As Colin 
Clark puts it, “the labour of one male 


LETTERS 


Ireland’s achievement 


I think that your correspondent’s article, 
“Treland’s Tragic Farce,” thas entirely missed 
the point. He tries to make out that Ireland’s 
750 years of resistance to the occupying Power 
has ended in Dead Sea fruit. He is entirely 
mistaken. The fruit which the Irish people are 
eating today is particularly sustaining. I 
detest bloodshed for any cayse, but even I 
have to admit the happy result of the bloody 
sacrifices of Ireland's past. 


Had not the rising of 1921 taken place, the 
Irish Treaty would not have come into being. 
Had not the Irish Treaty come into being, then 
in all probability Ireland's civilian population 
would have heen bombed and hundreds of thou- 
sands of her small population would have died 
and been maimed on the world’s battlefields, 
and her contribution to our staggering and 
crippling national debt would have burdened 
her for generations. 

Ireland’s recent history is neither a tragedy 
nor a farce. It is magnificent; and the Irish 
people’s gratitude and faith in one of the 
greatest Christian leaders in the world today— 
Mr. Eamon de Valera—was amply proved by 
his truly democratic gesture of going to the 
country on a domestic issye and their return- 
ing him with a majority. 

That thousands of Ireland's youth abandon 
their country to come to the land of their 
father’s oppressor is a state of affairs to 
deplore, and one in which opportunism finds a 
place, but that sombre fact in no wise alters 
the case that Ireland’s freedom from war, the 
unity of her people as 2 whole, the comparative 
normality of life in a time when the world is 
cruelly riven, is due solely to. the unique fact 
that the sacrifices of Irishmen in 1920 and 
1921 led to her present immunity from this 
modern hell. The future historian will describe 
Mr. de Valera as perhaps the greatest states- 
man and passive resister of our times. 


The writer of this letter is not an Irishman, 
but is certainly envious of the so-called ‘‘Dead 
Sea fruit’ which that happy country is de- 
vouring today. At least Mr. de Valera has 
saved Irish mothers from the daily and hourly 
gnawing dread of the fatal telegram. 


HENRY BARRATT 
185 Padfield Main Rd., Hadfield, Derbyshire. 


(More letters on page 5) 


Pacifism'‘and ‘Lublin” 


It was stimulating for one neurotic to see 
a lucid and courageous mind coming to grips 
with the report of the Lublin massacre and 
thus with the problem of whether pacifism 
stands or falis in the light of such a nadir 
of bestiality. 

The veracity or otherwise of the report 
does not alter the fact. that the Nazis have 
deliberately employed terrorism in a way that 
their Prussian predecessors could not, for the 
reason that in the former we find unpre- j 
cedented mental derangement disposing of ; 
limitless technical resources. 

Two writers have shown—and shown coa- 
vincingly—how this combination has enabled’ 
the ruthless to make contemporary advances in 
torture methods—Koestler in “Darkness At 
Noon,” Heard in “Man the Master.” 

“If the Nazis have really been guilty ... 
pacifism is faced with a situation with which 
it cannot cope.”’ This honestly faces the 
truth which our public propaganda so 
cavalierly disregards, that non-violence will 
not necessarily ‘win over’? men apparently 
beyond redemption but depends for its 
“success” on the use of inherently good 
means in an appropriately restricted field of 
action. 

Confronted with Lublin, we can either, “with 
Koestler, be driven by the imaginatively-shared 
fear of the hunted to fight Nazism, or with 
the pacifist Heard, match these protagonists of 
evil by training and disciplining the will in 
precisely the reverse direction. Wishfyl think- 
jing? But that is always a necessary pre- 
lude to action. One must be “suggestible” to 
the notion that evil can be emulated and sur- 
passed by its dynamic opposite. 

I fully realize that this approach meets with 
little sympathy from pacifists, who scorn it as 
“other-worldly” and eocially futile. I ehare 
their cognizance of the dangers, but, drawing 
a bow at a venture, would Jike to remind them 
of Gandhi’s severe strictures on the lack of a 


full understanding of “‘ahimsa.” 
“HEARD-HUX.” 


Is it bunk ? 


What bunk jis all this talk of “spiritual 
values.” , 

Let’s get down to bread-and-butter pacifism. 
So long as we have capitalism we shall have 
war, and if Christ comes now he will be 
blasted to hell out of it. Get busy smashing 
the rotten economic system. Christ can then 
rise and you religionists can busy yourselves 
in running 2 poppy-show for his enjoyment. 


3 Grove Rd., Chadwell Heath. E. BASNETT 


‘the advancement of humanity. 


jo “Unless the 


JOHN BOUGH 
exemines some of the 
relevant facts and 
discusses their 
significance 


agriculturalist in New Zealand is 
sufficient to supply an optimum diet 
(as defined by Sir John Orr) to forty 
people.” 


Those who wish for a return to “craftsman 
production” are, I know, sincerely prepared to’ 
accept a lower standard of living if it means 
a richer, more creative life, but they must 
expect a standard of living lower than that of 
the present-day agricultural labourer, and a 
great lengthening of the working day. 

What degree of primitiveness is it desired 
to re-establish? In the early 18th century, 
we find Daniel Defoe reporting that in the 
homes of the Yorkshire handloom weavers he 
found children of four and five treading 
down the wool in the dyetubs. This was 
necessary if the family was to avoid starva- 
tion, not primarily because of the extortions 
of capitalist middlemen, but because of the 
Jow productivity of hand methods. The 
example has many parallels in our own day 
in countries which have not yet adopted 
modern methods. 

May we have 2 clear statement of the 
structure and organization of a conceivable 
alternative to industrialism? Are modern 
communications, perhaps the most revolu- 
tionary expression of the machine-age, to he 
maintained? Are the modern printing-press 
and radio to be retained for the part which 
they could play in the development of culture 
(whatever meaning you may care to give to 
that much abused word)? These two products 
of industrialism can hardly be separated from 
the whole, upon which they have been 
dependent. 

Mediaeval society had the stability of stag- 
Nation; the price of the adventurous and 
dynamic character of the 19th century 
economic insecurity was paid by the weakest. 
I hope’ that we will accept the challenge and 
the opportunity of technical progress, in the 
belief that Everyman may yet be given real 
status and function, in an industrial society 
which has made social security a reality, and, 
still more fundamental, ‘has related the 
individual organically to the whole by the 
effective expression of collective responsibility. 
The history of the experiments in workers’ 
control in Russia immediately after the revo- 
lution, in Catalonia, and our own consumers’ 
co-operativé movement demonstrates the diffi- 
culties of such a change. It does not demon- 
strate its impossibility. , 


A JOB FOR 
THE P.P.U. 


“HE sudden death of our beloved 
’ Treasurer, Maurice Rowntree, 
has imposed upon us the duty of 
making in his place the appeal for 
the funds of the PPU,” writes Dr. 
Alex Wood in an Autumn Appeal. 

“As the end of the war approaches, 
it becomes even clearer than it was 
before that the work of a pacifist 
movement is unending. More nakedly 
than ever military might appears as 
controlling the world; yet the hearts 
of men are more deeply disquieted by 
this barren ending of a civilization 
which seemed to promise so etek, for 
% 1s 
certain that the war will be followed 
by a general revulsion from its bar- 
barism and destruction. , 
menace of war is 
abolished, there is no possibility of 
men entering: into the larger life 
which modern scientific and industrial 
achievement opens to them. Bitter 
experience has shown that the mere 
desire for peace iis quite insufficient 
to save men and nations from being 
drawn into the maelstrom of war. 
Onfy the resolute refusal of the 
individual to take part in war can be 
effective. 

“To convert the emotional reaction 
against war from a sentiment to an 
unshakable conviction is the task of 
the Peace Pledge Union. It calls not 
only for devoted work, but ‘for 
efficient organization and honest pro- 
paganda, addressed to the reason and 
the imagination. These things cost 
money. The expenditure of the PPU 
continually outruns its income during’ 
the working year. This year is no 
exception: in view of tthe task befdre 
us, the need is more urgent than ever. 

“We feel that whatever form 
memorial may ultimately commend 
itself to us, no tribute to himself and 
his work would be more welcome to 
Maurice Rowntree than an eager and 
generous response to this appeal 
which he was preparing to make, and 
which it has fallen to us (alas) to 
make in his stead.” 

In a postscript Dr Wood adds: 
“Since this appeai Was written, we 
are very glad to be able to announce 
that Maud Rowntree and Corder 
Catchpool have agreed to act as jomt 
honorary Treasurers. We are very 
grateful to them, and hope that the 
response to this appeal will encourage 
them as they commence their work.” 


THE NEW WAR FOR EXPORTS 


«= gid the issues involved 
for Britain 


by John ,Middieton ,Murry 


RITISH official opinion is 
now vociferous: if our pre- 
war standard of life igs to 

be regained, our export trade 
must be increased by at least 
one half over what is was before 
the war. During the war, it has 
decreased by one half. Thus. the 
minimum official requirement is 
that it shall be trebled. 


Behind this statement of policy ts 
the intention to return with the 
utmost speed to the pre-war economic 
and socia] set-up. But it can’t be done 
as simply as the authorities would 
like. In order to provide at the 
earliest possible moment the goods to 
export, home consumers are to e 
severely rationed. Our factories, in- 
stead of working to supply the enor- 
mous home-demand that actually 
exists, are to be turned on to pyro- 
ducing goods for export. War-time 
privation is to continue with minor 
mitigations until the blessed day 
comes when we have fought and won 
the new war for export trade. 

It seems and is crazy. But it goes 
practically unchallenged. The slogan 
of the authorities sinks into the mass- 
man’s brain. We must export, or we 


shall die. 
WHY? 


WHAT is the purpose of exports 

in a sane society? To enable it 
to buy the goods it needs but cannot 
produce at home. 
rational purpose in an export trade 
at all. 


The rational procedure therefore 
would be to make a list of the goods 
we really need and cannot produce at 
home, and to find out from the 
countries 
what of the goods which we can pro- 
duce they are prepared to take in 
exchange ffor them, and arrange the 
exchange accordingly, This common- 
sense arrangement is called making a 
bilateral trading agreement. It is 
anathema to the financiers of the 
City and the economists of Bretton 
Woods. 

If we were to adopt this method, 
We should not become the commercial 
rivals of USA. We should be ex- 
porting only to pay for the imports 
we needed. We could leave USA to 
solve her own peculiar conundrum: 
which is that she insists on exporting, 
but does not want to receive imports 
in exchange. So that USA will have 
to lend other countries the money to 
buy with: which means that she will 
embark on a period of capital invest- 
ment abroad ag ‘Britain did in the 
19th century—not least in USA 
itself. We can now leave the business 
to her. She has a real export surplus. 
In spite of Lend-Lease, in spite of her 
prodigious production for war, her 
civilian consumption hag | not 
diminished She is in a position to 
undertake capita] investment abroad 
without inflicting hardship on her 
people. Britain is not. But the 
countries which have the goods we 
need will still desire to exchange their 
surpluses with us, if we produce the 
goods they need. 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


MO earmark just so much of our 
production as will pay for the 


A PLEA FOR JUSTICE 


The Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon, in 
a broadcast on. his return from Portu- 
guese Africa, where he went as Papal 
Legate, appealed to the Allies “not to 
exvloit their victory in an un- 
Christian way” (according to the 
Evening Standard on Monday). 

“The vanquished is not necessarily 
a criminal, nor is the victor by 
definition innocent,” he said. 

“With hatred. with their drunken 
pride of triumph, with abuse of force, 
with refusal to listen to just claims, 
justice cannot be established. 

“Already we hear from the mouths 
of irresponsible people hateful words 
of retaliation, ambitious programmes 
of imperialist expansion and jugger- 
naut demands for persecution and 
death.” 


There is no other_.__ 


which }can supply them | 


43.2 


a 
imports we: really need, and to use 
the vest of our preduciive capacity to 
preduce goods to satisfy the demand 
at home, ig not a policy which re- 
quires a genius to conceive. 


Such a policy would not involve, a 
reduction in the pre-war standard of 
living, Whose standard of living are 
we talking about, anyway? - The 
standard of living of the ordinary 
man would not suffer at all. But if 
we pursue the ideal of increasing ex- 
ports just for the sake of increasing 
exports it is manifest that the 
ordinary man’g standard of living will 
suffer: ‘drastically in the interim 
when his consumer needs are rationed 
in order to increase the stock-piles for 
an export trade which is not aimed 
at the benefit of the common man. 


For the aim behind this drive for 
exports. for their own sake is plain 
enough. It is to increase not the 
beneficent exchange of needed goods 
for the use of the common-man, but 
the British financiers’ capital invest- 
ments abroad. They are now reduced 
to zero. That is not a disaster. The 
good they did the common man was 
always exaggerated. 


If they are accumulated again, the 
price that will] be paid for them this 
time is the deliberate deprivation of 
the ordinary man.  Privation for 
capital accumulation for internal 
development wag in order in Soviet 
Russia. There is no need for it in a 
country so richly equipped with the 


means of production as Britain, Ali 
that we need to do is to bring our 
equipment up to date, and to use it, 
for the benefit not of the capitalists 
and financiers, but of the common 
man. 


AGRICULTURE’S PLACE 


WET another simple consideration. 

This drive for maximum exports 
for their own sake will compel us to 
import the things which we do not 
need: cheap foodstuffs for example. 
‘the war hag proved that Britain does 
not need to import much food. 

If agricultural production were 
kept up to tne war-time level, food- 
stuify would not dominate the list of 
necessary imports. To pretend that it 
is necessary to import cheap food on 
the pre-war scale and to build a policy 
on that pretenee is to do the nation 
a double wrong: to condemn it to 
privation in order to produce the 
goods to pay for the food it does not 
need to import, and to deal revived 
British agriculture a blow from which 
it will not recover. 

Here is the explanation of Mr. 
Hudson’s obvious embarrassment and 
his strange suggestion that British 
agriculture will. do well “for sofne 
years to come” because the liberated 
countries will provide us with a 
market for our foodstuffs. Since all 
the food we produce is insufficient to 
satisfy the home demand, it is fan- 
tastic to suggest that we shall have 
to export a great deal of.it in order to 
keep agriculture going. If agriculture 
has to export to the Continent it will 
be because the financiers are deter- 
mined that Britain must accept agri- 
cultural imports as the interest on 
their capital investments abroad: the 
re-establishment of which (we 
repeat) is the true object of the drive 
for exports at any price. 
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ADVISORY GROUP ON 
COMMUNITY 


FOR EX-SERVICE MEN 
AND WOMEN 


Arising out of the previous work 
cf the Community Service Com- 
mittee and the prospective needs of 
demobilizgd men and women, a small 
group is in constitution which will be 
available for advisory service and 
information on activities based on a 


community principle. 

“It is believed that a number of those who 
have served.in the Forces will wish, insofar 
as they are able; to carry over the comrade- 
ship of life and work\they have known into 
the conditions and vocations of civil life,’’ 
says an announcement by the Community 
Service Committee. 

“Some, as we know already, will be thinking 
specifically in terms of community groups and 
collective occupations. Every such venture, if 
it is to survive, must work itself out spon- 
taneausly from its own inspiration: it ie an 
organic growth and as such to he assisted but 
not ‘organized’, At the same time, some useful 
ground has been explored already by pioneer 
effort in recent years and there is every reason 
why the hard-won experience resulting—both 
spiritual and material—should be shareg witb 
those who will follow on. 

‘As far as possible, inquirers will be put in 
touch with those able to give the particular 
counsel, advice or information they need. The 
advisory group is non-political and inter- 
denominational. It does not seek to form a 
‘movement’. Its service ig voluntary, disin- 
terested and without obligation, It will wel- 
come contacts with all able and willing to 
offer practical co-operation on this basis and 
a full statement will be sent on request ta 
inquirers (reply postage appreciated).” 

_The Hon. Secretary of the Community Ser- 
vice Committee is Leslie Stubbings, Chancton, 
Dartnell Park, West Byfleet, Surrey. 


SUMMER SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHS 


Photographs taken at the PPU Summer 
School are now on sale, price 8d. each, post- 
card size (2d. postage on more than one copy). 
They comprise: 1, group; 2, group—different 
position; 8, general view of house. 

Please write direct to Robin Guard, Hurst 
Grange, Twyford, Berks, to whom all money 
should be sent—not to PPU Headquarters or 

1 Peace News. 


“No!” 
We say o! 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis “of the PPU: “I renounce war 
and I wil! never support or sanction 


another.” 


If, after reading Peace News, you would 
like te know more about the Peace Pledge 
Union, write for information to: The 
General Secretary, Peace Pledge Union, 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh Street, 
London, W.C.1, 


If you decide that you cannot support 
this or any other war, it will encourage 
others and may be jhelpful to yourself if 
you join the Union. 

The Union stands for the rejection of 
war, for the method of seeking to over- 
come evit by good, and for the constant 
endeavour to create right relationships 
among men and nations. 


by FREDRICK LOHR 


HE war has generated acute 
frustration within the pacifist 
movement. Before 1939 there 

seemed much we could do. Later, we 
discovered there wag nothing. Our 
propaganda proved ineffective. Ag an 
idealistic minority we were impotent 
against political realities. Pacifism 
appeared merely negative. 


We felt the need to translate this 
negative refusal to fight into a con- 
structive political policy. So we cam- 
paigned as socialists, as communists, 
as anarchists. We thought to make 
war on war by fighting capitalism, 

But is political pacifism any more 
relevant than “pure pacifism?” Are 
we not pactfists because moral values 
casas negatively the challenge of 
war % 


We are not COs because our 
material interests conflict with 
capitalist economy. Most of us are 
semi-bourgeois and can profit from 
capitalism. 


Again, frustrated by the irrelevance 


of pacifism, we embrace “Left” 
ideology. Why? “Left” ideology 
springs from economic analyses. Yet 


few pacifists really understand the 
philosophic import of this. Para- 
doxically, “Left” ideology “makes a 
moral appeal! for ‘the abolition of war 
by means of an ethic which does not 
rightly belong to it, but which is 
injected into it by theoreticians who 
are also moral men. So_ really, 
pacifists become socialists because 


they are témperamentally moralists.. 


Society and our scruples 


This creates confusion. For it 1s 
impossible to act politically without 
doing violence to pacifism. Thus 
ensues a conflict between logic and 
faith, which neutralizes both. We find 
ourselves as individuals with par- 


_.. IS PACIFISM: INVALID 
BECAUSE IT IS NEGATIVE? 


ticular moral scruples, standing amid 
a social current propelled by general 
material forces which give little heed 
to morality, In politics we present a 
more pathetic spectacle than ever. 

Perhaps we may re-assess pacifist 
negativity. The sage Menciug said, 
“Men must be decided on what they 
will not do, and then they are able to 
act with vigour in what they ought 
to do.” 

There are things which no economic 
circumstances can force men to do. 
Consider: Few men will make a living 
out of the white-slave traffic. No 
pressure of poverty can compel others 
to rob a blind beggar. Yet there are 
men who will do these things. and 
not merely Ibecause of poverty, but 
also because of greed and appetite. 
There are then levels of conduct 
which are beneath economic dic‘ation, 
And if below, then above. 

So the problems of society, of 
which war is one, are really problems 
of moral consciousness. It is noticeable 
that the champions of social progress, 
even the most materialistically deter- 
mined, are not coerced into the cause 
by economic pressure, but are in- 
spired by mora] imperatives. 

I¢ here one demurs that history is 
not written by individual heroes, but 
by amoral] social forces, what does 
this prove? Merely that the general 
moral consciousness of society is 
unable to lift itself to the particular 
level of its best members. True, 
history is not. written by individual 
heroes, but progress is. Many 
believe a higher general consciousness 
is created by unintelligent and_im- 
personal forces. But this is false; 
contrary to the evidence of history 
and to personal experience. The true 
way, surely, is by men, as peysons, 
deciding what they will not do, and 
not by men, as classes, cliques or col- 
lectives, doing what they generally 
believe they are compelled to do by 
circumstantial] pressures. 


Systems and values 


Society is not to be redeemed by so 
organizing it that men will not be 
required to confront moral conscious- 
ness with intentions. .Much more 
than an economic reorganization is 
needed to bring’ peace. A _ socialist 
economy, if not dignified by jofty 
moral values, can even result in 4 
lowering of the standards of human 
conduct. 


¢ 


The issue seems to be seen in 
reverse. Any system of economy, in 
so far as it is a system, is a result of 
a collapse of moral values. It cannot 
be the cause of immorality. True, a 
particular economic system can 
aggravate the effects of such a 
collapse, and produce further immoral 
outbursts peculiar to that system. So 
global military stratezy and mechan- 
ized methods are peculiar to capitalist 
warfare. But modern war does not, 
because of this, derive solely from 
capitalism, 

Systematic social organization is 


full of dangerous paradoxes. Many 
present-day evils exist because 
modern society is so impizrsonally 


organized that responsibility .is re- 
moved from the moral consciousness 
of individuals and transferred to 
abstract categories such as “class” 
and “system.” 

| But no “class” ever exploited 
another “class.” Morally callousied 
men, in conscious strength and cun- 
ning, ill-treated and robbed men less 
strong and less crafty. No “system” 
ever invaded and spoiled the in- 
habitants of other lands, but ignorant 
and fearful people, persuaded by 
greedy business men and ambitious 
politicians, denied their common 
humanity and hardened their hearts 
against other nations, 

No! There is no release from frus- 
tration by escape into the easy 
abstractions of political theory. The 
way, slow and painful, lies through 
the negativity of pacifism. Not to do 
the things we know we ought not to 
do. Trying to persuade others also 
n>t to do them. 


——————>——— === 
HOWARD E, KERSHNER 


ONE 
HUMANITY 


A record of controlled 
food relief at work In 
1942 France 


‘ts: 


post free 1s. 14d. 
PPU BOOKSH OP, 
6 Endsleigh Street, W-.C.1. 
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THE TRADE IN 
DEATH 


Death Pays a Dividend. By Fenner Brockway 
and Frederic Mullally. Gollancz, 3s. 6d. 
The private manufacture of armaments was 

one of the fortresses the progressives of the 
between-wars period were always trying to 
storm. Latterly, with few public seandals— 
like that of the shell-shortage in the last war 
—the trade has served the national purpose 
largely free from critical prying. <The authors 
of this book therefore seek to remind the pub- 
lic of the way in which the activities of the 
armament interests have been proved to stimu- 
late tendencies towards war and thwart moves 
towards disarmament. 

Some of the evidence has appeared be‘ore, 
but is none the worse for that. Naturaily, the 
more recent activities of arms firms are 
shrouded in the mists of “security,” but the 
book does not by any means lack topical re’er- 
ences. Brockway and Mullally, in fact, make 
good their claim ‘to establish asx incontrovert- 
ible .. . that it is impossible to achieve lasting 
peace throughout the world as long as there 
exists a powerful and influential grouping of 
forces which thrive on war and the preparation 
for war.” 

It is perhaps a qity that, in their endeavour 
to prove that nationa.ization and international 
supervision would only be an alleviation and 
not a solution of the problem, they argue. tn 
one ehort chapter, that the economic system 
which incites the profit-motive is the root 
cause of modern war. The non-socialist reader 
might fail to see how, if the armament firms 
can so well work together across national 
frontiers—as the remainder of the book shows 
—-the quest for markets and profits by other 
interests cannot be “‘rationalized” in the same 
way. That subject needs a separate book, not 
six pages at the end of this one, 


If drunk with sight of power, we 
loose : 
Wild tongues that have not Thee m 
awe, $ 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the law— 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet 
Lest we forget—lest we forget, 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and iron shard, 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And, guarding, calls not Thee to 
guard 

For frantic boast and foolish word— 

Thy mercy on Thy people Lord, 


* 

IPLING’S Recessional ig the 
lucid interval of prophetic 
misgiving of the poet of 

British militarism and imperial- 
ism. In the British wars with 
South Africa, with Germany, 
with Ireland, Kipling’s own 
“frantic boast” did not fail to 
express the popular passions of 


Words of Peace—94 


The war has brought the final proof 
of the bankruptcy of the political, 
economic, and moral system _ which 
did duty in the prosperous days of 
the 19th century. It has also provided 
—at any rate for the British people 
and for the whole English-speaking 
world—a moral purpose which has 
revived the national will, increased 
the sense of cohesion and mutual 
obligation, bred a salutary realization 
of the gravity of the crisis, and at 
the same time created the hope ang 
the opportunity of a new ordering of 
human affairs. s., 

But it is essential to recognize in 
all humility that this purpose 1s the 
product of war, that it is directly 
inspired by the needs of war, and that 
it is animated by the potent forces of 
a common enmity and a common fear. 
There is no guarantee that out of i 
will grow a more permanent purpose 
to create in time of peace a new 
world based on new principles and 
new social philosophy. All that can 
be said with certainty is that the war 
will not leave us where 1t found us. 
It will be the prelude either to a fairly 
rapid decay—or perhaps the pune 
overthrow—of the civilization whic 
has prevailed in Europe for the past 
300 years or Ege decisive turning 

int and new birth. 

Sets no obstacle that such a new 
birth may imply a revision of some of 
our estimates of human nature; sor 
as has been truly said, revolutions 
“exploit another part of human 
nature hitherto neglected.” ... There 
is no excuse for mistaking the 
character of the issue. The ee 
cannot be explained—and much less 
solved—in constitutional, or even ri 
economic, terms. The fundamenta 
issue is moral. 

—Prof, E. H. Carr, 


ditions of Peace.” 


in “The Con- 


J.W.C. 


The kingdom, the power, 


by GEORGE 


the day. Yet there were mis- 
givings, 

Today pacifists may feel misgivings 
as to whether nations, as nations, 
have ever ceased to rage, or ever will, 
when excited by fears or passions. 
Wihen Liberal demonstrations sang 
lustily forty years ago “There’s a 
good time coming boys, when the pen 
shall rule the sword,” they did not 
suppose that the popular Press and 
popular vote would rule the sword so 
ruthlessly, 

Nor is there any evidence, accord- 
ing to Toynbee the historian, that the 
average sample of man differs much 
in any nation or period. National 
history, as recorded by the Jewish, 
the Greek, the English, the Welsh, 
or the Irish historians is too often 
“full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” The romanticist revival of 
Gaelic nationalism is not reassuring 
when one reads the obituary of Irish 
kings: “Slain by his successor.” The 
politer processes of the democratic 
vote give the quietus to Premiers in 
a less violent but an effectual way. 

Wells has said that, democracy has 
done little that is constructive, but 
reacts in “a peevish dismissal of 
Governments.” How many hearts 
land reputations have been broken in 
‘the process, from Joseph Chamber- 
‘lain to Neville Chamberlain and 
Ramsay Macdonald in our own days! 
Kings themselves, surrounded by 
slavish adulation in one day, are dis- 
missed by indifferent reprobation in 
the next. In the long view of history 
our kings and their kingdoms will 
appear as commonplace perhaps as 
the story of the Balkan potentates as 
seen in the broad view of the news- 
papers. Distance is needed to see 
them in perspective. 


* 

NOR is the record of popular demo- 

cracy more inspiring, In Shrews- 
bury recently I saw on a_ tablet 
the record that David HI, Prince of 
Wales, had been hanged, drawn and 
quartered in 1283 for high treason in 
revolting against the English. The 
tablet added: “This was the first Par- 
liament at which the Commons of 
England were represented”! 

Another tablet at an ancient Inn 
states that Henry Tudor slept the 
night there on his way to the battle 
of Bosworth Field in 1488. The vic- 
tory of the Welsh rebel was probably 
no less a disaster for the Welsh than 
for the English Commons. It focussed 
men’s hopes in Wales on the power- 
‘polities of England, and for one more 


desolate century drew their clan 
‘chieftains to the Tudor Courts to 
angle for perquisites or monastic 


lands, and completed the legal domin- 
ation of Wales and the neglect of its 
peasantry. 

What remaing eréditable in the 
history of either Wales or England 
was an affair of small minorities— 
the native culture of poets and erafts- 
men and peasant groups, the perse- 
‘cuted “remnants” of the early Pro- 


“It would be political 
* suicide” for an Indian 
national government to 
i mismanage the foed 
‘situation to the degree 
it is now being mis- 
managed, says Ethel 
Mannin in an Indian 
Freedom Campaign ap- 
peal which is now 
being issued. The ap- 
peal, which has a cover 
design by Arthar 
(reproduced 
out that 
is grave danger 
of another Indian 
famine this winter and 
asks for fuads to carry 
fon suitable propaganda. 
It is of little use 
sending money to 
India, says Ethel Man- 
anin, who is the cam- 
paign treasurer,  be- 
eause in time of famine 
money ean buy food 
only in the Black 
The provision 


points 


of an Indian adminis- 
tration which can give 
priority to Indian 
needs is urged by the 
Campaign as the first 


| essential, 


and the glory 


M. Ll. DAVIES 


testants, Nonconformists, Quakers, 

and Methodists _ until they again 

achieved popularity and power with 

its corruptions... . 
* 

F one should think that this pro- 

cess of the decline and fall of kings 
and potentates has been by-passed by 
the inventions of wireless, and of 
popular votes, and Cabinet Com- 
mittees, let him read the inner history 
of the last twenty-five years as 
described in Captain Liddell Hart’s 
little book “Why don’t we learn from 
history?” Ag the tentacles of power 
stretch in their present totalitarian 
forms into and over all phases of life, 
the creatures at the centre become 
octopus-like in cold power and _ in- 
difference to human misery. 

“The ‘great man’ (says Liddelt Hart) is a 
clay idol whose pedestal has been built by the 
natural desire to lock up to someone, but 
whose form has been carved by men who have 
not yet outgrown the desire to be regarded, or 
to picture themselves as great men. No right 
system of government has yet been evolved, 
because all, whether democracy or autocracy, 
are systems where rule is exercised by those 
who want power. The only hopeful system is 
the rule by men who are truly cured of the 
lust for power. We have yet to try it... A 
life spent in sowing a few grains of fruitful 
thought is a life spent more effectively than 
in hasty action that produces a crop of weeds. 


That leads us to see the difference, truly a 
vital difference, between influence and power.” 


(To be concluded in a fortnight's 
time.) 


IT’S UP TO US 


‘““QHALL we ever have permanent 

~ peace?’ is the poser set by T, W. 
(Devizes). The answer rests with 
you and me, the ordinary man and the 
ordinary woman, everywhere. I firmly 
believe that we are divinely endowed 
With the power to create conditions 
of freedom, the power of domination 
over all the forces of evil, and the 
power of harmony. If we want it we 
shall have it and we shall unite to 
secure it. Do you doubt it? ‘Then 
look at what is happening in the 
world today. Did not we, the same 
set of human beings, unite to conduct 
a great war?” 

—Tit-Bits, Sept, 22. 


Paris Fashion 


“Note from an Englishman in Paris 
contains a fine example of feminine 
logic. 

“This city,’ he says, ‘is as gay and 
lovely as ever, but there is one thing 
I can’t fathom, Many French women 
who collabgrated with the Germans 
had their hair shaved off. as you 
know. They took to wearing turbans 
to cover their shame—if they had 
any. 

“Well, more patriotic women saw 
them, thought their turbans  ex- 
tremely chic, and now turban hats 
are quite the fashion with many in 
Paris, What adfunny world....’” 

—William Hickey, Daily Express, 
Oct. 4. 


\WHAT SORT OF 
EDUCATION ? 


To the Iditor 


A teacher-correspondent reeently 
wrole of the need for education for 
leisure: a training and- guidance to 
help one to entertain oneself without 
recourse to the cinema and the public 
house. I have had a general teacher’s 
training, with specialization in handi- 


erafts, and I plead that teachers 
should place more emphasis on 
creative work It is undoubtedly 


true Lhat we learn best by doing. 


The knowledge that one can create 
something is stimulating in many 
ways; it encourages a will to learn, 
it points the way to useful hobbies 
and it fosters a conception of beauty 
and trueness in a job that is well 
done. If there is any beauty in. pre- 
cision-bombing it Nes in its pre- 
ciseness! To be able to cut a row of 
dovetails perfectly is to know some- 
thing of beauty and happiness. 


One of the best attended and most suecessful 
departments of aduit education, pre-war, was 
the woodwork evening class? It is so much 
more satisfying to make a tea-tray or a pair 
of step-ladders for oneself than merely to go 
to a shop and buy them. I have known many 
boys spend hours at home happily making 
beautiful models of aeroplanes—-and destroyers ! 
I don't think it did them harm. 


I piead for more stress to be put on this 
sort of activity in all subjects. With a little 
thought teachers can bring creative work into 

| relation with academic subjects—map-making, 
printing, model-making in conjunction with 
maths, and science, the making of musie as 
well as the singing of other peoples’ gongs, 
free expression in art, play acting and 6o on. 


TEACHER'S INFLUENCE 


Your teacher-correspondent aso put a per- 
sulla: PYomiein reygaruillys lp @XcceNt too Wale 
ne snoud Use Als powers 10 Inhiuence cnilaren s 
vlewWs, sureiy ne will intluence tnem by aaopl= 
ing a high standard in nls relationship with 
tnem. We ail Know that chiidren appreciie 
tair dealing, rignt thinking ana a sense o£ 
“playing the game.” if they are prougnt up 
with a spirit o. decency anu they then aeciae 
lnat war can be right---so be it, as tar as tne 
teacher is concerned. After ali, teacners are 
employed to do a job ior which they have been 
trained and wre being paid-—not as 
gandists. 

1 believe that we only have the right to 
teach inat there are aimering points o. view 
aha not the mght to stress tne balance one 
way or the oiher—tnis 1 would apply also to 
religions. 

Another correspondent, also a_ teacher, 
speaks of his diteulty with boys coming trum 
other schools, who are in the state of mind in 
which they regard a mistake as a crime, for 
which they have 
least displeasure. 

it seems to me natural Lhat teachers should 
regard errors with displeasure, but wrong tu 
treat them with punishment. One can be 
patient, helpfu., and encouraging to boys when 
they make mistakes; but no one can be ex- 
pected 1o treat tnose who continue to make 
mistakes in the same way as those who im- 
prove, tor that is surely not fair either to tne 
good or to the bad. Children must nut be 
allowed to grow up with the idea that mistakes 
they 


propa- 


to lear punishment, or at 


do not matter—or that cannot be put 

right. 
May I conclude with a passage from Bernard 

Shaw ?— 2 

“The ruthless repression which we practise 

on our fellow-creatures whilst they are too 
small to defend themselves, ends in their 
reaching their full bodily growth in a hope- 
lessty lamed anc intimidated condition, un- 
able to conceive of any forces in the world 
except physically coercive and socially con- 
ventional ones. Exactly in proportion as 
Parliament consists of thoroughly schooled 
men, do we find it given to shulfling and 
prevarication, and convinced that the world 
can only be held together by flogging, 
punishing, coercing and retaliating.” 


TOM LOVAT? 
85 Coleraine Rd., Blackheath, S.E.3. 


Please note our only address 


C. A. BROCK & Co. Ltd. 
79 SOUTHERN ROW, LONDON, W.I0. 
For all Printing & 


Stationery 


the individualist anthology 
VOICES 8 


Edited by Denys Val Baker, with 
stories, articles, poems by William 
Sansom, Nicholas Moore, Derek 
Stanford, John Ward, Norman 
Nicholson, Dorothy Haynes, Cyril 
Hughes, Dion Byngham, etc. 
48 pages and cover. 1/4 post free. 
THE OPUS PRESS, 
WOOD HOUSE, WIGGINTON, TRING. 
oO 


NORTH LONDON REGION, P.P.U. 
North London Players present 


THEY CAME TO A CITY 
by J. B. Priestley 


produced by Leslie F. Pitt, L.R.A.M. 
on Saturday, October 14, at 6 p.m. 
Cripplegate Theatre, Golden Lane, E.C.1. 


All seats numbered and reserved. 
. 8/6, 2/6 and 1/6, 
Proceeds to further the P.P.U. work begun 
by Dick Sheppard. 
Tickets may be obtained from: 


Dick Sheppard House; London Area P.P.U. 
Office; Peace Newe Office. 


by S10) ce Stee 


INDIAN FREEDOM CAMPAIGN says : ) ae 


INDIA NEED NOT STARVE AGAIN 


/!What UNRRA has 
promised 


"ISHE food situation in India this 
™ winter will be.a grave one. With 
good luck disaster may be avoided, 
but the country faces the coming 
months with millions sick and 
hungry—twenty million cases of 
malaria in Bengal alone, and serious 
outbreaks of malaria and cholera in 
North Bihar and the United Pro- 
vinees. It is believed that the im- 
ported grain reserve will not amount 
to more than half the absolute mini- 
mum of 13 million tons recommended 
by the Central Food Advisory 
Council, which has recorded “strong 
dissatisfaction” with the failure to 
meet this minimum demand. 


It is difficult to believe that 
Britain’s resources make such a 
modest programme impossible, par- 


ticularly as Britain has a good reserve 
of 53 million tons for a population no 
jarger than that of Bengal alone. 
Even shipping shortage is not a com- 
plete alibi. If Britain cannot dis- 
charge her responsibilities alone, she 
can anpeal to UNRRA. 


So far from doing this the present Minister 
of Food opposed a move at the Atlantic City 
Conference last year to extend. UNRRA aid to 
India. At the recent Montreal Conference of 
UNRRA the same request was backed by the 


American Congress and the Indian Legislature, ! 


and the scope of UNRRA has been extended 
accordingly. 


In London last week oa high 
UNRRA gave a Press conference. 


TRIBUTES TO GANDHI 


A Moslem was the chairman at a 
tribute meeting held on the occasion 
of Gandhi’s 75th birthday, at Swaraj 


House, London, on Sunday. 

A student, who left Bombay for England on 
June 6 this year, told how he had attended 
%Gandhi’s prayer meeting on the previous day. 
‘Three-quarters of an hour before the meeting 
was due to start there were 10,000 people 
present, and by the time it actually began 
more than 25,000 people had assembled. : 

Fenner Brockway, chairman of the Indian 
Freedom Campaign, paid a tribute to the part 
Gandhi had played in ensuring that when 
India became free she would not become an 
oppressor in turn. 

Another Indian speaker spoke of caste dis- 
tinction as being an “ugly dark patch on an 
otherwise gréat culture.’ He spoke of Gandhi's 
great work for the Untouchables. 

Roy Walker suggested that non-violence was 
merhaps Gandhi’s greatest contribution to the 
‘world. 

A Bengali, who was in the province at the 
height of the famine last winter, declared that 
hunger had recruited many people to the 
Indian army. Food had, he said, been exported 

Bengal to feed the troops and this had 
contributed materially to the famine situation, 

Several members 
Campaign Committee were present at the 
meeting. 


official of 
He ex- 


of the Indian Freedom | 


plained that, in genera], UNRRA planned to 
give relief according to need. I asked if that 
applied only to Europe or to India also. The 
reply was that while UNRRA was empowered 
to extend aid te India “‘at present it does not 
contemplate doing ’so.” I inquired if this 
meant that some programme of priorities had 
| in faet been adopted, and the official explained 
that “the question would not arise until some 
definite request was made.” JI asked if UNRRA 
had received any request from the New Delhi 
Government, and was told: “Not so far as I 
am aware.” 


An Indian journalist then asked if such a 
request would be treated on the same basis as 
the requests from European governments, and 
was assured that “the question would certainly 
be considered on the same basis as the requests 
from European countries.” 


The position is therefore quite plain. If 
New Delhi wants UNRRA aid it has only to 
ask for it. If it does not ask, and if condi- 
tions in India do not rapidly improve. the 
whole responsibility will rest upon the Viceroy 
and his Council. 


The Indian Freedom Campaign thinks it 
urgently necessary that these facts should be 
widely known. and the leaflet “Must India 
Starve Again?”’, published just prior to the 
UNRRA Conference, is available at 1s. 6d. per 
100, post free. Also available from the Secre- 
tary, Ilse Pittock-Buss. at 8 Endsleigh Gar- 
dens, London, W.C.1, is a (free) bulletin on 
the recent Gandhi-Jinnah talks which empha- 
sizes that “Mr. Gandhi suggested ihat a third 
party should arbitrate between them, but Mr. 


Jinnah refused...” ROY WALKER 
INDIA’S ECONOMIC FUTURE ** 


To the Editor 


While T am not inclined directly to quarrel 
with ‘“Observer’s” statement—‘‘As for the 
Indian peasant, I have never seen much hope 
for him whether the British ‘quit India’ or 
not”—I do feel that it needs some amplifica- 
tion. 


On the non-material plane “Observer” is 
almost certainly right, at any rate for some 
time to come, but the purely material condi- 
tion of the peasant may well be altered con- 
siderably by a liberated nationalism, even one 
expressing itself through Indian capitalism. 
The Tata-Birla Plan makes no pretence of 
using the machinery of democracy as we know 
it and it admits that in order to achieve its 
development personal freedom will have to be 
curtailed severely, yet there is little reason to 
dispute the authors’ contention that it could 
double the per capita income of the Indian 
worker and peasant within two generations. 


Superficially, at any rate, we may say that 
there is a distinet possibility that independence 
for India might be followed by a widespread 
material improvement such as that achieved by 
Mustapha Kemal in Turkey. Moreover emanci- 
pation in varying degrees, particularly from 
ancient traditions and taboos, is bound to 
accompany such material progress. 


As a pacifist I must necessarily view with 
considerable misgiving any progress achieved 
by such methods, but I cannot blind myself to 
the fact that, accepting a large degree of 
economic determinism, it may be a necessary 
form of progress. 


The non-material progress of the Indian 
peasant can, I believe, develop only out of 
material progress. The revolution of “Indian 
society itself—the only ultimate hope for the 
magses——can come only after the first links in 
the chain have been forged by the implemant- 
ation of the “Quit India” policy and the 
development of a national economy upon 4 


| purely material level. 
GEOFFREY PITTOCK-BUSS 


| 6 Grent Ormond St., London, W.C.1. 


WAR—FAIR 


IR Frank Fox, a well-known Aus- 

tralian apologist for the Empire, 
told North Londen rotarians last 
week that the Maoris of New Zea- 
land had much better ideas of war- 
fare than had the white man from 
the west. 


During their battles with the early 
white settlers, although they had 
neyer heard of Christianity, they 
accepted the precept, “If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him” (reported 
the Wood Green Observer). They 
would always allow food through to 
their enemies in battle whatever 
the situation. 


On one occasion when the British 
were fighting the Maoris, a British 
garrison had to take shelter in an 
empty Maori fort. They were be- 
sieged and eventually their ammu- 
nition ran out. Just as they had 
decided to make a last attempt with 
only bayonets they noticed that the 
Maoris had put up a flag of truce. 
They went out to parley and the 
Maorj leader said: . “We have 
noticed that you- have run out, of 
ammunition and we wish to Offer 
you half our ammunition.” 


October 13, 1944, PEACE NEWS—5 


C.0. FELLOWSHIP 
WEEK 


| 
| 
Throughout the country Oct. 21 to 

28 will be observed as CO Fellowship 
Week, Many meetings and other 
i functions have been arranged, and 
local CO Advisory Bureaux are send- 
ing a special greetings card, pub- 
lished by the Centra] Board for COs, 
to objectors away from home. 

Fenner Brockway, chairman of the 
OCBCO, will write about CO Fellow- 
ship Week in next week’s Peace 
News. 


ADVISORY BUREAUX 


Lambeth (covering S.E.11, S.B.17 and South- 
wark and Newington in §.H.1): individual 
adviser now Mrs. Doris Nicholls at same 
address (office hours: EUSton 6866). 

Melton Mowbray (Leics.) : individual adviser, 
Leslie W. Corbridge, 30 Stafford Av., Melton 
Mowbray. 

Southampton (Hants.): Edwin N. J, Nias 
now 132B Winchester Rd., Shirley, Southamp- 
ton (no phone). 

Crewe (Cheshire): John Pritchard now 27 
Barcheston Rd., Cheadle, Ches. 

Penrith (Cumberland): individual adviser 
now Mrs. Ashness-Wells, 15 Graham Street, 
Penrith. 


Bradford (Yorks.): Squire Tempest now 10 


coon Rd., Great Horton, Bradford (Bradford 


Harpenden (Herts.): 
Herbert Rowntree 
Harpenden, 


individual adviser, 
now 42 Daikeith Road, 


TWO CHALLENGES TO P.P.U. MEMBERS 


To the Editor 


As the end of the war in Europe approaches 
we in the PPU realize the need to shape our 
future campaigning in thesdight of the chal- 
lenges with which the post-war world will 
confront us. 

We see with dismay, and yet with an aware- 
ness of opportunity, the extent to which our 
principles are denied in the emerging political 
set-up; we hear the call to work for a new 
-kind of social order which will destroy the 
roots of war; we are longing to give that 
devoted pacifist service which will help to 
rebuild:a broken world. All these calle to 
activity wil! rightly absorb much of our energy 
during the next few years. 

But let us never forget that our movement 
exists to fulfil another purpose also, that of 
bringing individuals to the pacifist faith which 
we ourselves hold. “War will cease when men 
refuse to fight” remains true even though we 
recognize that it is wrong political ang eco- 
nomic conditions which force this choice upon 
men. It may be that the experience of living 
through this war will have made thousands of 
men an@ women receptive to our message and 
ready for the revolt against war and violence. 

Are we prepared, mentally and spiritually. 
to satisfy their need? In our desire to co- 
operate with non-pacifists on single issues and 
in our effort to bring some influence to bear 
on developing political events, are we in 
danger of neglecting the task of restating our 
faith in terms which will be relevant to our 
new experience and have meaning for those 
who do not understand our own special 
vocabulary? 

I believe the work of making pacifists will 
always remain our fundamental task, which 
must never be crowded out by more immediate 
campaigning, however relevant. We must 
bring men to see the truth that evil is over- 
come only by good; that order is not achieved 
through chaos; and that brotherhood is only 
made a reality by those who are ready to live 
like brothers. 


This inner revolution of the personality is 
as essential as those outer changes which help 
to shape the background of men’s lives, and 
surely as far-reaching in the end in its effect 
on history, 

WINIFRED RAWLINS 
15 Shrublands Rd., Berkhamsted, Herts. 


. * * 


Whilst selling Peace News on the streets of 
the City recently I was rather startled to be 
asked by an elderly lady if this was “Lord 
Vansittart’s paper.” JI was using a placard 
“We Work to Outlaw War” and until then I 
had not realized how equally, to the untutored 
mind of many of the public, the “Win the 
Peer Movement could lay claim to this same 
goal. 

I have sixice discussed the point with many 
of my friends, who all agree that Lord Van- 
sittart’s movement is now producing Hterature 
and posters at an alarming pace and already 
having no small influence on numbers of war- 
fevered minds. Surely no movement in exist- 
ence can he advocating a policy with which 
readers of Peace News will be in greater dis- 
agreement. What are we proposing to do 
about it? 

The noble lord has declined the offer of an 
open debate with one of our chosen representa- 
tives. Then cannot we challenge his attention 
by selecting some of his more sensational 
statements for refutation by qualified paci- 
fists? The name of our new Joint Hon, Trea- 
surer, Corder Catchpoal, springs to mind at 
once as one eminently suited to close with 
Lord Vansittart. There are no doubt others in 
our ranks of equal standing. Do let us stop 
wrangling among ourselves over secondary 
issues and make a bid to claim the ear of the 
public on a matter which, with Allied troops 
already on German soil, grows daily jin 
importance. 

RONALD N. PAGE, 


Barnet Regional Secretary, 
73 Woodfield. Drive, East Barnet, Herts. 


———— $$ $$ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


TERMS: Cash with order, except 
for series bookings. Copy by Monday. 
2d. per word, minimum 2s. 6d. (Box 
No. 6d. extra.) Maximum length: 50 
words. Address for Box No. replies: 
Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


We reserve the right to hold over 
advertisements and to limit the fre 
quency of continuing advertisements. 

When corresponding with PN about 
an advertisement, quote its first 
words, classification, and date. 


FIND 


writing. 


London, 


WAR 


a ETT 


ACCOMMODATION 11 Abbey Rd.,, Enfield. 
TYPEWRITERS BOUGHT, s0ld|Books. 51 West Cromwell Rd., Lon- 
FOR ALL properties to be let orjand repaired. Cook, The Mount, Noak/don, S.W.5. 


sold in N.W. London and districts, 
apply to McCraith ang Brooks, Auc- 
tioneers and Surveyors, 44 Market 
Place, N.W.11 (Speedwell 9888, 5 
lines), who will give special attention 
to the requirements of pacifists. 


LAMB 
est; 18s. 


writers, 


power to serve through speaking and 


lessons 6s., classes 1s, 
Matthews. B.A., 82 Primrose Hill Rd., 


FOR SALE AND WANTED 


would welcome 
stamps, for subsequent sale on behalf 
of W.R.I. 
received with gratitude. 
to the War Resisters’ International, 


|Hill, Romford, Essex. 


each, postage paid. 
colours. 
Prospect Place, Preston. 


QUAKERISM. 


LITERATURE, etc, 


literature respectin 
Practice of the Religious Society of 


PERSONAL 


Information and ‘ACT 
g the Faith and cca 


Committee,/19 Ty Fry Gardens, Rumney, 


Friends, free on application to th 
EDUCATIONAL Friends’ Home Service < 
RECREATION and new/!Friends’ House, Euston Rd., London. 


N.W.1. 
Correspondence {also visit) : 
6d: Dorothy}4gric., forestry, 


N.W.3. (PRI, 5686.) 


Headley 


Brothers, 
W.C.2. 


RESISTERS’ International 
gifts ef 
funds. 


Any such gifts fiction, 


ete. 
Please send|stamp. 


BOOKS LOANED to 
etc. 
Wheatiands Drive, Bradford, Yorks. 

“LEARN to Speak” 
Surfleet, 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d. post free), 
for use with groups or individually. 


C.0.s on 


Marshalj, 21; congenial pen-friepds. 


by Florence 


ion; 1 advice; 
TOSeaK in gers sentation; lega 


CORRESPONDENCE 


those desiring congenial pen-friend-|Children at Marple, Cheshire. 
ships. Particulars, stamp, Secy.; PN,|/ne interested 


JOIN VICTORY _Correspondence| House, Manch 
Club, 84 Honeywell Rd., S.W.11, for pee a Ue 


WRITERS (KNOWN and unknown); C 
wanted to form Writers’ Circle and|Cheshire district. 
join U.B.A, in Glasgow; strong repre- 
ete. 
prospectus and rules, apply Katharine 
nal! SECOND-HAND BOOKS.“on théo-|Macdonald, F.UB-A. Branch 
foreign}logy, liturgiology, mysticism, psych- 
ology, occultism, sociology, pacifism, 
Lists or 
No callers. 
Profits to Franciscan 


tary, 6 Lansdowne Crescent, Glasgow. 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT’S As- a 
inquiries 2id.Jgistant (C-O.) wishing to secure post- roeea pean Surrey—cook-house- 
Books bought.{ wa? position Plymouth would welcome per experienced in catering, and 
community.{contact or advice from Plymouth 


Church vestments supplied. Kingdom] architect or assistant. Box 656. 


GARDENER - HANDYMAN (resi- 


dent) required at end of October for 
A satisfactory medium for|Recuperation Centre for mothers and 
Some- 


: in social work pre- 
Suitable for C.0. Apply (With 
details) to Secretary, Selnea 


ferred, 


iff. 
Seri lsat 


VACANCY IN hatchery, with cot” 
tage, suitable for man and wife, 
lassified as agricultural work. North 
Apply. Box 651. 
HEADSHIP VACANT, Dec. 31. 
For| Mixed Church School, Grade 1, Salary 
Scale 2. Parish Communion. Sea and 
Secre- country, Sussex. Nice house. Apply 
immediately, Viear, Box 654, 
URGENTLY WANTED for small 


two domestic helpers. Apply Box 657. 
SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED 


RIBBONS. Cleanest, long- 
6d. six, 10s. three, 3s, 6d. Greengate 
Name type- 


MEETINGS, etc. 
WEST HAM Peace 
Congregational 


i Barking Rd., B.138. Sun., Oct. 22, 7.30 
Martin Hardman,|p.m. Patrick Figgis. 


address at Church Service, 6 p.m. 


Fellowship, 


Church, It is 


SITUATIONS, VACANT 


impossible to confirm satis-|Jects. Box 640. 
factory conditions of employment in 
Will al fej all posts advertised in Peace News.|seeks post. 

4 So five! Applicants in doubt are recommended| acknowledged. Box 648. 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER, C.04 
seeks post preferably Home Counties, 
Hons, French, Latin, general sube 


C.0., 21, “Social Relief” condition, 
All replies gratefully 


YOUNG PACIFIST, male (23).{ URGENTLY REQUIRED for exhi-| THURSDAY, OCT. 26.” Joe Bray-|{° dr ie ee pees. . sot pele g (26), 
urgently needs accommodation Maid-|pition: samples of hand-work, cut-out|Shaw, Public Relations Officer, C.B.- fien & abl Acupive  antaitesdeice Rete eed pt. seeks work with 
stone district. Out all day. Box 638.!anq cuddly toys, pottery and jewel-|C-O.: “C.O. and the Future.” Chair-|° eee Oak e ee iinense Br iiga tian ee ele 

HOUSE REQUIRED, daily access|lery. All exhibite will be sold forjman: E. C. Redhead. 7.30 pm.) YOUTH HOUSE Community and England preferred, Box 652. ; 
London, near Quaker’ meeting, for|P.P.U. funds. Tamar Stone," Hols-|Friends’ Meeting House, Bush Road,|ciyh requires vegetarian cook! €.0 23, EXPERIENCED 

tere ; Q Leytonstone. Z o i cook- 
growing family. Box 646. worthy, Devon. (female). Interest in cultural and 


WANTED BY €.0., returning from 
abroad, unfurnished cottage in North 
iWales. Box 649. 


FURNISHED COTTAGE near East 


taken, 
laneous 


UNWANTED BOOKS, magazines 
exchange acceptable miscel- 


bottle, what exchange? Box 655. 


Europe.” 


items. Rubber hot-water Church, 


Grinstead; 4 rooms, kit., bath, gas, 
electric, all conveniences, garden. Six 
months’ agreement with further op- 
tion. Suit friends sharimg or married 
couple. Good references essential, 
‘Apply Estate Agents, 123 London Rd., 
East Grinstead. 


DELIGHTFULLY FURNISHED 
farmhouse, beautifully situated over- 
looking Ribble valley, Clitheroe dis- 
trict. Owner requires two rooms, 


TWO 


available. 
tion for 
winter. 


Anglican) 
work, boo 


week-ends. Reasonable. Box 650. 
DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Re-|5;° West 
form Vegetarian Guest House for S.W.5, 


happy holidays or restful recupera- 
tion; all modern comforts. A. and K. 
S. Ludlow, The, Briars, Crich, Mat- 
Jock. (Station: Ambergate; Tel. 
Ambergate 44.) 


readers. 


LAND AND COMMUNITY 


community in Lakes. 


Apply Box 647. 


FRANCISCAN COMMUNITY (not|t 9 p.m.) 
_{donations for C.B.C.O. funds. 

See yn an) CLOMBON *REGLONAT Bokrd. for 

Oct. 28, 2.30 p.m., 


unmarried, Postulants for priesthood C.0.s. Euston Rd. N.W.1. tion to Patrick Figgis, 


and evangelistic work welcomed. 10}Friends House, 
minutes from sea. 


VACANCIES for pacifist 


guests during autumn andjKew, 


k business, etc. Married or 


Meeting, 


Kingdom Books, 


Road, London,jA- Joe Brayshaw, 


Cromwell 


(chairman), Rev. Reginald Sorensen, 
Followed by social evening. 


E. W. Briault 
Help to make more Peace News{Deane, 


Pass on your copy when you 
-have finished with it. 


M.P. 
Dr. 

vocalists. 
character 


songs, 


“THE PROBLEMS of 
Address by Rev. Brother} 
Augustyn, of the Polish Old Catholic 
at Friends 
Rd., on Sat., Oct. 21, 6 p.m. Meeting 
preceded at 3 p.m. by an open session 
of the Movement for Pacifist Church 
of Christ to consider future plans. . 

RICHMOND AND District C.0.!Scripture 
Forestry work|Fellowship and A.B, Arts and Crafts|Games a 
Also holiday accommoda-|Exhibition by local C.O., 2 Maze Rd., 
Oct. 21 to 27. 
p.m. to 7 p.m.; Mon. to Fri., 7 p.m. 
Admission. free. 


“The C.0. After the War.” Speakers:) 


Centrallsocial activities desirable. 


single divan room and full 


House, Euston) to 


Organizing Secretary. 


and some Junior 
recommendation. 


{Sat., Sun., 3 Headmaster. 


‘Any| , CASHIER WANTED in 


work Dec. 1. 


Endsleigh St., London, W.C.1. 
E. C. Redhead) 


and Vivienne} ested and enthusiastic. 


Community |inquiries answered. 


Turner, 
end, Hightown, Lancs. 


Salary, 
Particulars with age and N.S. position 


House, 250 Camden Rd., N.W.1. 


RYDE SCHOOL: Wanted in Janu-| 658. 
ary, Resident Master to take History, = 


with testimonials and photograph to 


Accounts Department. Qualified bring Pledge Union, 
laccounts to final figures. To begin weekly organ. iy 
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P.P.U4 
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some responsibility on market-garden ated nd vs 
and farm run by C.O. Must be inter- poagt 
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, Dick Williams, | T.ive in accommodation and wage. All 
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tural workers’ hostel or similar insti- 
board.|tution. Box 653. 
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Youth|ing, farming, social work, wife ex- 
perienced cook. Good references. Box 
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COMMUNIST COUP 
COMING IN FRANCE ? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
Leftists, the Rothschild nominee, René 
Mayer. Louis Lévy says roundly that 
the party is bound by no more than its 
Catholic communion. There is clearly 
a danger that it might be the agent of 
a Gaullist clerical-authoritarianism, 
against which even Bidault would be 
helpless. 


Communist coup? 


There remains the Communists. 
The fears of a Communist coup are 
everywhere recognized. The out- 
standing Communist resistance move- 
ment, F-TP, has resisted incorpora- 
tion, first in the FFI and now in the 
reconstituted army. Its arms are 
hidden and_ its discizline remains 
complete. On all sides we are 
assured that the most apprehensive 
question asked in Paris is: Will those 
arms be used again? 

Apart from their military formation, the 
Communists are assumed to be the largest 
single party in the country. Yet they have 
grown, so to speak, on Red Army bayonets. 
And one wonders whether the recent converts, 
Russophils rather than Marxians, are re 
sponsive to the same degree of discipline, 
acceptance of which led to the policy of revo- 
lutionary defeatism in 1939. 

The party leader, Maurice Thorez, is now 
said to be back in France from Moscow, 
where, one must suppose, he has been advised 
of Soviet wishes. For the moment, the mani- 
fest under-representation of the party in the 
Cabinet, together with the aloofness towards 
other Resistance elements, gives rise to 
apprehensions. What will happen when Allied 
troops are no longer on French soil? 

De Gaulle has gone some way to steal the 
Communists’ thunder. He has accepted Trust- 
busting, and some of the slogans of the 
Popular Front. But if they feel strong 
enough the Communists may be irreconcilable. 

The current catch-word of all parties is: 
Liberte. There is small consolation in that. 
The Journal de Geneve noted earlier this year 
of the Resistance: “Its young elite has not the 
least leaning towards totalitarian doctrines, 
but it would like to see a strong and stable 
government, one which lasted and which 
showed continuity in ita actions.” La France 
Libre sums up the situation thus: ‘The 
liberty which is publicized is only partially 
the same as the virtues, intellectual and 
moral, of liberalism.” 

When France votes there are two other im- 
ponderables: the attitude of the 2,700,000 
Frenchmen, prisoners and workers in Ger- 
many; and that of the women, enfranchised 
for the first time. But before then the crisis 
may be reached: it will demand all the wisdom 
of the genuine democrats to steer France 
between the threatened revolution of the Left 
and a counter-revolution of de Gaulle. Only 
generous economic help from the Allies can 
make their task humanly possible. 


EXAMPLE FOR THE WEST 


The Chinese Student Christian Movement. 
continues ta observe the Annual Sino-Japanese 
Day of Praser. Basing their prayers on the 
Epistle to the Romans; chap. 12, Chinese 
Christians recently prayed for a love without 
hypocrisy and a determination to overcome 
evil with good.—Worldover Press. 


‘OBSERVER’ CONTINUED 


Statesman (Oct. 7). Replying to a 
recent article condemning the evil 
condition of German youth, he charges 
the author with “failing to evaluate 
the facts he has marshalled against 
conditions which he can observe him- 
self in war-time England.” After 
giving some evidence as to the real 
condition of youth in Britain, he says: 

“The salient difference is that here we have 
a mental vacuum into which no indoctrination 
has been instilled.’ It is an utter vacuum, cul- 
turally, ethically and politically, but it is of 
such a form and shape that in the long run it 
will inevitably be filled rather by authority 
than! liberalism, rather by doctrine than 
thought. One can pontificate about the edu- 
cational evils of Nazism and fail to see that 
these are at root the educational evils of war. 
There is a pretty nasty surprise coming to the 
theorists of democratic education . .. There is 
every, prerequisite in the next generation of 
the ideology we claim to oppose, except the 
ideology itself, and that, when the medium is 
favourable ig not hard to apply, nor alow of 
acceptance.” . 


Following Hitler 


rPuis relation of British to German 

youth is the precise counterpart 
of the relation of our political nega- 
tivity to the active nihilism of Ger- 
man policy. They are two aspects of 
a single phenomenon. We have set 
ourselves, with Churchill as our pro- 
phet, to oppose Nazism by its own 
‘weapons and on its own level. Vic- 
tory has been confessedly the nation’s 
sole concern: and victory, for its own 
sake, is pure negation. 

We have discarded every principle 
that might have hampered the physi- 
cal crushing of the enemy. We have 
followed the German example,. no 
matter where it led; and we have ex- 
cused ourselves because we did not 
take the initiative. That is no excuse 
before God, or men. We ‘have made it 
plain to others that we have no prin- 
ciple: that, in fact, we draw the line 
nowhere, except where the Nazis draw 
it. The nation, led by Churchill, has 


BRITAIN’S HUGE HOARD OF FOOD 


WHAT THE ALLIES COULD ‘SPARE 
FOR EUROPE 


N.C.C.L. makes new 
policy statement 


IHE Civil Liberties Vigilance Com- 
mittee has received from the 
National Council for Civil Liberties a 
statement of the Council’s policy, 
adopted in response to criticisms 
made of its attitude in the Elphick 
(CO) and Tyneside (strike) cases. 
The NCCL states that it is 
“orimarily an educative, propagandist, 
and advisory organization,” but might 
also fight a test case In certain cir- 
cumstances. 

“Whether the person involved was 
technically guilty of a breach of 
the law would, as a rule, have little 
bearing on the Council’s decision 
unless to fight the case was hope- 
less from the legal point of view 
and was not calculated to rally 
public support,” the statement adds. 


The Vigilance Committee decided at 
a meeting last Friday to express their 
appreciation to the NCCL for this 
clarification, and to assure the Coun- 
cil of their support in taking a firmer 
line in defence of civil liberties in 
future. 


a 


FIREGUARD PROSECUTION 


At Tottenham Police Court on Oct. 6, Mrs. 
Doris Melville, a PPU Group Secretary and 
member of the Methodist Peace Fellowship, 
was charged with failing to register for fire- 
guard duties under the Fire-Guard (Local 
Authority Services) Order. 


The Deputy Town Clerk of Wood Green 
(prosecuting) said that Doris Melville ought 
to have registered on Oct. 17, 1948, as directed 
by public notices displayed in the borough. 
She had not done 60; neither had she regis- 
tered under the previous Order. 

After retiring the Magistrates decided to 
fine dhe defendant 20s. (or seven days in 
prison) with a guinea costs. 


PEACE AIMS GROUP 


Mr. S. S. Silverman, MP, has resigned from 
the Peace Aims Group within the Labour 
Party. He was one of the Group’s founders. 

The Group has recently published a pam- 
phlet discussing the Labour Party’s pro- 
gramme, and in a letter to Mr. Rhys Davies, 
MP, chairman of the Group, Mr. Silverman 
explains that he disagrees with the criticism 
in the pamphlet of the Party’s proposals for 
establishing a Jewish National Home. 

“No draft of the pamphlet was ever sub- 
mitted to any meeting of the Group,” says Mr. 
Silverman, who is himself a Jew. “No draft 
was ever circulated to its members. It has 
never been formally approved . . . But it has 
gone out in the name of all of us_and as I am 
in profound disagreement with it I must disso- 
ciate myself from it as clearly and publicly as 

can.” 


TPE Food Relief Campaign 

(PPU) learns that reserve 
food stocks for the civilian popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom, 
which in normal times amount 
to 1,500,000 tons, are now no 
less than 5,500,000 tons. 


Reporting these figures to 
President Roosevelt recently, 
James F. Byrnes, Director of 
War Mobilization, said: 

“If, after Victory-in-Europe Day 
this stock should be fixed at 
3,560,000 tons, i¢ will leave 2,000,000 
available for relief. This will, of 
course, affect only the size of the 
reserve stocks and not the food 
available for current consumption 
in Britain.” 

“It is estimated that in the year 
following V-E Day our military food 
procurement will decline about 50 per 
cent., or approximately — 4,000,000 
tons,’ the Byrnes report continues. 
“In addition we know that the Army 
has accumulated considerable stocks of 
combat rations in the European 
theatre which will be made available 
for civilian use. “In order to meet 
Lend-Lease shipping schedules the 
War Food Administration has had to 
accumulate a stock of food com- 
modities. 

“Thus, approximately eight million 
tons of food can be released from the 
war-time pipe-line or reserve for 
other uses. This will include six 
million tons of food other than 
wheat.” 

Byrnes estimates that there will be 
available to UNRRA in the first six 
months of 1945 approximately 
6,000,000 tons of food—if the military 
ang the United Kingdom make the 
contributions outlined above. 


UNRRA’S REQUIREMENTS 


The revort speaks of estimated re- 
quirements of the armed forces during 
the first six months of re-occupation 
as 1,200,000 tons and of UNRRA 
estimates of 2,700,000 tons—3,900,000 
tons altogether. But the Food Relief 
Campaign has been informed by the 
UNRRA offices in London that they 


Following Hitler to chaos 


passed its conscience into Hitler’s 
keeping. 

That that can be done with im- 
punity, no one who retains any belief 
at all in a moral ordering of the 
world can admit for one moment, The 
tacit expectation that it can be done 
with impunity is corrosive of the 


nation’s future. 


4 
What our acts reveal 


IX the tragedy of Warsaw the 

nemesis of our moral negativity 
The treatment 
of Poland by its Allies is an example 
of moral nihilism in politics. All the 
German apparatus for its application 


stares us in the face. 


is there: only employed by Russia. 
Quislings—what finer specimens than 
the Russo-Polish Council of Libera- 
tion? The fact that Britain and USA 
do not actively participate, but merely 
condone, mends nothing, We dare not 
offend our powerful Ally. What is 
that but moral nihilism? We seek to 
compensate Poland for her wrorigs by 
handing over to her purely German 
territories. What is that but moral 
nihilism? 

All along in Churchill’s conduct of 
the policy of this nation, it has been 
the same. He has not only expressed, 
but actively encouraged, moral nihil. 
ism. The one title to reward is that 
an ex-enemy of this country should 
“work its passage” as a co-belligerent 
by attacking its own ex-ally. What is 
that but a premium offered to moral 
nihilism? 


Future of Germany 


TINHE cynicism thus being generated 
© by a policy which is, in its moral 
essence, the same as that which Ger- 
many hag employed, wil] have terrible 
consequences. Who can we hove to 
get to make peace with in Germany 


save men so unprincipled that they 
will be despised alike by their fellow- 
countrymen and ourselves? Unless 
principles are to govern our treatment 
of Germany, what earthly excuse will 
any decent German have for collabor- 
ating with us? The idea that a great 
country like Germany can be moraily 
rebuilt by the paraphernalia of 
military occupation on a scale unpre- 
eedented in historg is a sinister fan- 
tasy—one more of the monstrous 
births spawned in a moral vacuum, 
like the Morgenthau plan. 

Germany has a right to national 
existence: and to a national existence 
as positive as our own. If it is, as it 
is, desirable that Germany shall be 
prevented iffrom becoming a _ creat 
military power again, then it is im- 
nerative that a new and valid con- 
ception of nationhood, which does not 
depend on military power, shall be 
set before her. We have no such 
conception. ‘The moral nihilism of 
Nazi Germany meets with the moral 
vacuum, of the Allies. The last state 
of both will be worse than the first. 


The loss of Willkie 


PHE sudden death of Wendell 
Willkie leaves the political scene 
the poorer. At a distance, anyhow, 
he made the impression of a man 
capable of growing. He might, in 
1948, have revivified the Republican 
Party. ; 
Perhaps his integrity was not quite 
df the same quality as Henry 
Wallace’s; but the affinity was notable. 
Willkie and Wallace were hewn out of 
the same block: to compare their 
affinity with the extraordinary dis- 
parity of Dewey and Roosevelt is to 
set oneself pondering (once more, and 
in vain) on the mystery of American 
politics, 


know of no such estimate for 
UNRRA’s requirements. It is thought 
that these requirements will be much 
larger, since the European Council has 
recommended that the minimum 
target for the first stage of UNRRA’s 
relief work should be an average of 
2,650 calories per head daily, and not 
2,000 calories as was contemplated at 
one time. 

Is there therefore any reason why 
some of this surplus food should not 
be rushed into Europe now for distri- 
bution by UNRRA or the military to 
the civilians of Brussels, Paris, and 
Rome where most people are getting 
less than 1,500 calories and many less 
than 1,000? 


,FOOD FOR NORWAY SOON ? 


HE small monthly supplies of food 
from Sweden into German- 
occupied Norway have recently been 
doubled, reports the Food Relief Cam- 
paign (PPU). But the total is still 
only some 500 tons, and an immediate 
increase ig urgently necessary. 

Questioned on this point in the House of 
Commons on Oct. 3, Mr. Dingle Foot told Mr. 
Oldfield that the British and American Govern- 
ments are now considering whether, “in view 
of the altered circumstances in Europe, any 
change is desirable in their present blockade 
policy with respect to those Allied territories 
still in enemy occupation. I am not yet, how- 
ever, in a position to make a statement om 
this subject.” 

It is thought probable that substantial food 
supplies will soon be allowed through the 
blockade to Norway, and there is some sugges- 
tion of relief for Poland also, although there 
the practical difficulties are enormous. What 
is vital is that the decision on relief for Nor- 
way—where the average daily calorie intake is 
no more than 1,000-1,500 at present—should 
not he delayed. 


,; BLACK RECORD 
, 


——_ =. ae “3 
The US Government has published diplo- 
matic records for 1929, revealing that in his 
discussions with Ramsay MacDonald at Rapidan 
in October, 1929, Herbert Hoover urged that 
‘in time of war ships carrying food to belli- 
gerent countries should be free from any 
danger of interference, to remove starvation 
of women and children from the weapons of 
warfare’. 

“MacDonald was sympathetic to the idea, but 
finally, after conferring with his private secre- 
tary, Sir Robert Vansittart, in the light of 
telegrams he had received from London, 
would not go further than promise to have the 
matter examined closely after his return to 
England. 

“This was omitted from the final commun- 
ique on the conference at his instance, because 
he was alarmed over the possible reaction to 
it by the British public and political parties.’” 

—New York Times, Apr. 17, 1944. 


HAPPY AND GLORIOUS ? 


The homely Chanticleer Club has re- 
opened with this bitter miniature of 
the last war—on no account to be con- 
fused with the Palladium show of the 
same name. Mr. Wilfrid Walter’s is 
a two-player piece, and its fifteen 
scenes make exacting demands on Joy 
Harvey arid Robert Marsden, whose 
versatility, vitality, and skill are fully 
engaged. 


“Happy and Glorious” was first done in 1930 
—the hey-day of the inter-war revolt against 
the Kipling-Brooke heroics. It remains a pun- 
gent witness to that reaction, but the extent 
fare are applicable to the ‘‘war of movement” 
is limited. 

Yet the problem of the disillusioned Service * 
man returning is still (or will be) “with us. 
His fate here is comparable with that of Peer 
Gynt; purged of hig vanities by service and of 
his self-pity in the aftermath, he returns at 
the end to the constant Solveig, who has, 
meanwhile, won her own private war. There 
is one scene—a cafe behind the lines—which 
touches the heights of tragedy, and which 
(one fears) has dated not at all. 

o.W. 
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